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E have all heard time and again 

the story of Nathan Hale, who is 
recognized as one of the great patriots 
of American history. We know that 
when General Washington asked for 
someone who was willing to go through 
the British lines to find out the position 
and strength of the enemy forces, Cap- 
tain Hale volunteered for the dangerous 
task. He was captured by the British 
and sentenced to death. Before he died 
he made the ringing statement so often 
quoted, “I only regret that I have but 
one life to lose for my country.” 

The young captain (he was but 21 
years of age) proved his patriotism by 
dying for his native land, and since then 
millions of Americans have followed 
his noble example. 

But dying for the country is not the 
only service a patriot may render. For- 
tunately most of us are not called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice. All of 
us may, however, be patriots. We may 
demonstrate our patriotism by our daily 
conduct. We may serve our nation by 
doing something for it and for our fel- 
low Americans. 

Captain Hale is best remembered be- 
cause of the stirring declaration which 
we have quoted, but he said something 
else which should inspire us all to be 
better and more patriotic citizens. He 
said, “I wish to be useful, and every 
kind of service, necessary to the public 
good, becomes honorable by being nec- 
essary.” 

The true patriot, like Nathan Hale, 
wants to be useful. He is on the look- 
out for ways to serve the public good. 
While many other people have served 
the country by dying for it, others have 
served by living for it; by obeying all 
laws, by helping to check crime, by 
helping to make the country stronger 
and more prosperous, by trying to re- 
Move injustice of every’ kind, and by 
seeking wise solutions for our great 
public problems. 

Nothing can ever detract from the 
glory of the men and women who have 
offered life itself for 
their country. The 
heroism of the boys 
at Iwo Jima will 
forever have an hon- 
ored place in our 
halls of fame. But 
the sacrifice of those 
who died on the bat- 
tlefield would have 
been made in vain 
if citizens in the 
homeland were not 
Working devotedly to make this nation 
Stronger and better. 

Any list of patriots which omitted 
the name of Jane Addams or Father 

gan or Clara Barton or Horace 
or Justice Holmes or Walter 
would be incomplete. 

The true patriot loves his country. 

© reveres the flag which symbolizes 
all that home and country mean. He 
fares also for the millions of people 
in high or low position who make up 

country’s population. In home, 
School, community and nation, he works 
the common welfare. He sacrifices 
his life for his country, if necessary; if 
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‘Rot, he devotes himself in other ways to 


Nation’s cause. 
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HUNGERFORD IN PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


IT’S TIME that he woke up! 


U. 8S. Crime Report 


Lawlessness Is Down from 1946 Peak, but Conditions in Most 
Communities Can Still Be Greatly Improved 


ACH year the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation issues a report on 
the amount of crime in the United 
States. The report for 1948, which 
was released to the public a short 
time ago, presents some startling facts 
and indicates that crime is one of the 
major problems facing our nation to- 
day. 

According to the FBI, a crime is 
committed in the United States every 
19 seconds. Each day, on the average, 
21 persons are murdered and 15 more 
die because of the careless actions of 
others, actions which amount to law- 
lessness. During the same period 255 
persons are the victims of attacks of 
violence, such as shooting, stabbing, 
and poisoning. 

The amount of stealing in every 
24-hour period is great. On the 
average, over 450 automobiles are 
stolen and 15000 homes, stores, and 
offices are invaded by burglars every 
day. In addition, almost 3,000 persons 
are robbed of possessions worth more 
than $50. 

Although crime has taken a down- 
ward turn since 1946, the worst year 
in our nation’s history, there is a 


greater amount of lawlessness today 
than there was in prewar years. Cities 
are the scenes of more law-breaking 
than are farms and small villages, and 
the crowded regions of northeastern 
United States have worse records than 
do other sections of the country. 

One of the most serious develop- 
ments of recent years has been the 
growing number of crimes committed 
by young people. During 1948 there 
were more arrests of 21l-year-olds than 
of any other age group. Young men 
and women of 22, 23, 24 and 20 fol- 
lowed in that order as the leading 
lawbreakers. Almost one-twentieth of 
the nation’s lawbreakers are under 18, 
according to the FBI. 

Young people committed even more 
crimes in 1948 than during the previ- 
ous 12-month period. They were re- 
sponsible for about 70 per cent of the 
automobile thefts last year and about 
50 percent of the property destruction. 
Over one-half of the robbers and 
burglars were under 25 year old. 

The total cost of crime to our nation 
cannot be estimated. Besides the lives 
lost and property destroyed, large 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Parliamentary 
System Viewed 


Plan Compared with Separation 
of Powers that Is Basis of 


the U. S. Government 


LTHOUGH last November’s elec- 
tion gave the Democrats control 
of the Presidency and both houses 
of Congress, a great deal of friction 
between the Chief Executive and the 
lawmaking body has continued. It 
seems likely that Congress, during its 
present session, will turn down several 
of President Truman’s major requests. 
Having trouble with the legislators 
is, of course, nothing new to Mr. Tru- 
man. During 1947 and 1948, when 
the Republican-controlled 80th Con- 
gress was in session, serious and con- 
tinuous friction existed between the 
legislative and executive leaders of 
the government. But many people 
have been surprised that the Presi- 
dent has had so much difficulty with 
Congress since it came under Demo- 
cratic control. 

Actually, though, there is nothing 
particularly unusual when a President 
meets powerful opposition in a Con- 
gress that is run by his own party. 
Similar cases have often arisen be- 
fore. Franklin D. Roosevelt, for in- 
stance, had a Democratic Congress 
during all 12 years of his administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, a ‘great deal of 
disagreement between Roosevelt and 
the lawmakers occurred. 

Conflicts between Congress and the 
President develop because of the way 
in which our system of government 
operates. The U. S. arrangement of 
separate powers for each branch— 
legislative, executive, and judicial— 
is designed to enable one arm of the 
goverment to check or balance an- 
other and so prevent it from going 
too far. But unless there is a reason- 
able degree of cooperation among the 
branches, little can be accomplished. 

If the President is at odds with 
Congress, he cannot win approval for 
the new laws he feels should be en- 
acted. He may not even be able to 
administer the old laws in a manner 
which he considers satisfactory, for 
Congress has the “power of the purse” 
—the power to provide or withhold 
the funds required by the executive 
departments. 

On the other hand, Congress needs 
the cooperation of the President. If 
the lawmakers enact a bill which the 
President opposes, he can use his 
power of veto to keep it from becom- 
ing law. Once a bill is vetoed, it can 
be rescued only by being passed again 
—this time with a two-thirds major- 
ity. Such a majority is, in most cases, 
hard to obtain. 

It can easily. be seen, therefore, how 
hostility between Congress and the 
President may operate to slow up or 
even deadlock the normal processes of 
government. Generally this hostility 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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CHART FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


How Can Crime in United States Be Reduced? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


sums have to be spent for police pro- 
tection, courts, and penitentiaries. The 
FBI states that the majority of Ameri- 
cans will be victims of some type of 
crime during their lives. For these 
reasons, every citizen has a vital in- 
terest in trying to stamp out crime. 

Often, however, a crime wave must 
reach unusual proportions before law- 
abiding citizens are aroused. Then 
they frequently blame the law-enforce- 
ment officers of their community for 
the situation. They accuse the police 
of being inefficient and corrupt and of 
accepting bribes from the underworld. 

In some cases such charges are true, 
but more often, the fault lies with 
the citizens of the community. They 
indirectly aid criminals by not sup- 
porting civie groups whose purpose is 
to stamp out crime, and by making 
no effort to secure the passage of 
needed laws. 

Here are some questions that every 
citizen might ask himself about his 
community: Are the salaries paid the 
police officers high enough to attract 
efficient, conscientious men? Is the 
budget of the police department suffi- 
cient to enable it to secure up-to-date 
equipment and adopt the most modern 
methods? Are the laws adequate to 
cover all types of crime and to punish 
offenders? Are the courts free of 
cumbersome, outmoded regulations 
and procedures? 

In recent years a great deal of at- 
tention has been focused on our na- 
tion’s penitentiaries. Many people 
feel that some prisons actually make 
criminals instead of reforming them. 
Since about 95 per cent of ‘men and 
women in prisons will some day be 
free, it is important to try to prevent 
them from returning to ways of crime. 

Unfortunately, in some penitentia- 
ries, persons convicted of lesser crimes 
are thrown into close contact with 
hardened criminals, from whom they 
learn the ways of the underworld. 
Furthermore, prisoners often spend 
their terms in idleness, instead of 
being prepared for useful work when 
they are released. 

To help solve these problems, pris- 
ons are giving increased attention to 
vocational and character-building pro- 
grams and, where possible, are sep- 
arating hardened criminals from first- 
offenders. Efforts are being made to 
keep convicts busy at constructive jobs 
and to teach them trades that will help 
them make a new start in life when 
they are released. 

Another weak link in our efforts to 
control crime is the parole system, 
under which convicts with good prison 
records are freed before their full 
sentences have been served. Although 
the system is sound in theory, in prac- 
tice many parole boards do not spend 
sufficient time in studying prisoners’ 


records. As a result, hundreds of 
dangerous convicts are freed. More- 
over, parole officers are frequently so 
overburdened with work that they 
cannot give proper help and guidance 
to the parolees who are trying to begin 
new lives. 

For instance, one parole board re- 
viewed 250 cases in one day, spend- 
ing an average of only two minutes 
on each. In some places prisoners who 
are released seldom see their parole 
officers. They merely send in a 
monthly letter stating that they are 
law abiding. It is not surprising that 
some 78 per cent of the paroled con- 
victs commit further crimes. 

Along with the problem of dealing 
with law-breakers after they have 
committed their crimes is the vitally 
important problem of combatting the 
causes of crime. What are some of 
the conditions and factors that tend 
to make individuals serious law of- 
fenders? 

Most authorities agree that few 
people are wholly bad and that lives 
of crime usually result from ex- 
periences which young people have 


had in home, in school, or in other 
parts of his environment. 

Poverty and neglect are two major 
causes of crime. Boys and girls 
whose lives are spent in crowded, 
filthy slum areas are more likely to be 
tempted into wrong-doing than are 
more fortunate youths. 

Neglect on the part of parents is 
often as serious a problem among 
wealthy families as among those with 
low incomes. Many parents, in pros- 
perous as well as in poor homes, do 
not give sufficient attention to their 


children’s activities. Asa result, boys 
and girls may choose poor companions, 
spend time in cheap amusement places, 
and gradually be drawn into lawless 
ways. 

In telling of the importance of the 
home in training young people to be 
good citizens, a high-ranking official 
of the FBI has said: “The family is 
the first great training school in 
behavior or misbehavior. In the home 
the child learns that others besides 
himself have rights which he must 
oftentimes respect. He must learn 
respect for others, respect for prop- 
erty, courtesy, truthfulness, and relia- 
bility.” 

Although poverty and neglect are 
behind many lives of crime, they are 
not excuses for crime. Almost every 
criminal has brothers and sisters who 
lead worth-while lives, and for every 
poor youth who turns to crime, there 
are dozens who become good citizens. 

But there will always be those who 
choose the road to crime, not realizing 
that in the end it will lead to tragedy. 
Effective ways must be found to help 
these misguided individuals and also 





GALLOWAY 
LAWLESSNESS among young people is one of the worst aspects of our nation’s 
criminal record 


to eliminate the conditions which are 
known to breed crime. 

Good housing conditions through 
slum clearance is one of the first steps. 
Sufficient numbers of playgrounds 
where young people can engage in 
wholesome activities are also sorely 
needed. Still better educational op- 
portunities than are now available 
must be provided for all American 
youths. And, finally, adults must set 
good examples and give their time in 
training young people to be lawful 
and useful citizens. 


Some cities have made outstanding 
records in stamping out crime among 
young people. Their programs usually 
consist of ways to interest boys and 
girls in community life and to pro- 
vide healthful recreation for them. 
For example, Mattoon, Illinois, a town 
of about 16,000, undertook a construe. 
tive project along this line. 

It began by forming a junior police 
group which all boys from 10 to 16 
were invited to join. Every boy took 
an oath to respect the rights of others 
and to strive to become a good citizen, 
Businessmen cooperated with the 
police and with the parent-teacher 
groups in planning sports events and 
parties, in organizing a boys’ band, and 
in staging other activities. At the end 
of one year of this project, the police 
reported that the number of arrests 
of young people had dropped from 
405 to 13. 

Young people themselves can help 
greatly in preventing crime. Here 
are some of the important steps which 
they can take: 

1. Form the habit of obeying the 
rules of home, school, and community. 
The breaking of one rule leads to the 
breaking of others, and those who 
do not abide by the rules set bad ex- 
amples for their companions. 

2. Respect and support police of- 
ficers. It will make their task easier 
if everyone will give them friendly 
cooperation. 

8. Support the work of organiza- 
tions which are trying to wipe out 
conditions that breed crime. One of 
the ways (but there are many others) 
to do this is to make contributions, 
however small, to the annual Com- 
munity Chest drives. 

4. Do your part in all school and 
community projects which are ine 
tended to provide increased recrea- 
tional facilities and activities. These 
enterprises can be a success only if 


each person does his share of the work I 


and enters wholeheartedly into the 
group. 





Yugoslavians will soon have an op- 
portunity to see American-made 
movies. Under an agreement between 
the Balkan nation and representatives 
of the United States film industry, 
several feature pictures and _ shorts 
will be distributed in Yugoslavia dur- 
ing the next 12 months. They will 
be the first American movies shown in 
Yugoslavia since before World War II. 

American pictures have always been 
popular abroad, but Communist na 
tions of Eastern Europe have beet 
especially careful to prevent theif 
people from seeing U. S. movies. It 
is hoped that the agreement with 
Yugoslavia may lead to similar af 
rangements with such countries 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary: 
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Tune In! 


REGULAR listener to the Caval- 
A cade of America cannot help but 
jearn a great deal about the history 
of our country. Heard each Monday 
evening over NBC stations, this half- 
hour dramatic program sketches an 
incident in American history or pre- 
‘sents episodes from the life of a 
famous American. 

The leading roles are often taken by 
some of the outstanding stars of stage 
and screen. For example, in recent 
weeks Jean Arthur, Charles Boyer, 
and Virginia Bruce have appeared on 
this program. The subject matter of 
Cavalcade of America ranges from the 
deeds of the early explorers on this 
continent to the accomplishments of 
present-day Americans. 


* * * 


Henry Morgan has returned to the 
air. His new show may be heard on 
NBC Sunday evenings. This quick- 














tongued comedian is also bringing his 
special brand of dead-pan humor to 
television viewers in a five-times-a- 
week program on NBC. 

* * * 

An outstanding radio dramatic pro- 
duction of CBS is “The Electric 
Theatre” broadcast on Sunday nights. 
This program stars the world-famous 
actress Helen Hayes in a half-hour 
series ranging from light comedy to 
spine-tingling mystery. 

* * * 


“Art Mooney’s Talent Show,” heard 
Tuesday evenings on the ABC radio 
network, is a popular broadcast. Win- 
ners receive cash plus a chance to com- 
pete the following week with another 
city’s talent. 


* * * 


Ever hear Walter Tetley on the 
radio? He plays two famous parts— 


ces 


ANDY DEVINE, popular screen comedian, 
jhas joined the “Lum ’n’ Abner” show 
eard each Sunday evening over CBS. 


he’s Leroy, on “The Great Gilder- 
sleeve,” and on Sundays he’s Julius 
Abruzzio, the sharp-tongued little 
delivery boy on the Phil Harris-Alice 
Faye show. 

Walter has joined the swing to 
television. He dreamed up a video 
show himself, helped write the audi- 
tion scripts—and finally, went out and 
Sold the show in Los Angeles. The 
Program is built around a talent hunt 
for young people, with clever introduc- 
tions used to bring the youths in front 
of the video cameras. 


* * * 

NBC’s television prop men in New 
York collect about 3,000 items a week 
for their shows — everything from 
Silver toothpicks to elephants. 

—By GEORGE EDSON. 











WIDE WORLD 


SCENE in Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital 


Republic on Arctic Circle 


Iceland Is a Small Island, but Its Position in the North Atlantic 
Area Is of Considerable Strategic Value 


CELAND is expected, as we go to 

press, to sign the North Atlantic 
defense pact along with Canada, the 
United States, and several nations of 
Western Europe. Her joining is im- 
portant because of the strategic posi- 
tion which she occupies in the Atlantic 
between Europe and America. The 
United States had vital military bases 
on her territory during World War II. 

Geographically, this rugged island 
has unusual characteristics. It 
touches the Arctic Circle, but the Gulf 
Stream gives it a climate considerably 
warmer than that of most lands located 
so far north. Nearby Greenland is 
almost completely ice-covered, while 
only about an eighth of Iceland’s 
territory is occupied by snow fields and 
glaciers. 

This subarctic island has sometimes 
been called the “land of frost and fire,” 
because it is in one of the most active 
voleanic regions of the world. Its 
great volcanoes frequently hurl ashes 
high into the air, and pour lava out 
across many square miles of land. 
Sometimes destructive floods occur 
when snowfields in the highlands are 
melted by volcanic eruptions. There 
are numerous hot springs and spec- 
tacular geysers. Water from hot 
springs near the capital—Reykjavik— 
is piped into the city and used for 
heating several thousand buildings. 

Containing a population of a little 
more than 130,000, Iceland covers 
about as much area as does the state 
of Kentucky. Mountains, glaciers, and 
lava beds make most of the land un- 
productive, but there are numerous 
fertile valleys where farmers can grow 
crops of hay, potatoes, and turnips. 
Livestock raising is the island’s prin- 
cipal form of agriculture. There are 
several hundred thousand head of 
sheep, as well as large numbers of 
dairy cattle, horses, and ponies. 

From the standpoint of foreign 
trade, fishing is Iceland’s leading in- 
dustry. Fish and the various products 
made from them account for most 
of her sales abroad. Icelanders are 
greatly worried because of the fact 
that, during several recent years, their 
herring catch has been extremely poor. 
They do not know what has become of 
the great multitudes of these fish 
that used to appear near their rough, 
irregular coast every winter. If the 


herring, upon which Iceland’s fisheries 
have depended heavily in the past, do 
not come back, fishermen will have to 
concentrate on the catching of cod, 
halibut, and other varieties. 

Iceland is taking part in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. She is using 
ERP funds mainly for the purpose of 
obtaining new fishing equipment and 
improving the canneries and packing 
plants where fish are prepared for sale 
abroad. 

Because the island is poor in natural 
resources, its people must buy many 
items from other countries. It is es- 
sential that they make the surround- 
ing ocean furnish a large volume of 
products to sell overseas in exchange 
for the foreign goods they need. Fish- 
ing, however, does not provide all the 
items which Iceland exports. Sale of 
ponies, mutton, and wool to other na- 
tions brings her a sizable income. 

Iceland was settled by Scandinavian 
seafarers about a thousand years ago. 
Eventually she came under the control 
of Denmark, and was ruled by that 
nation until World War II. In 1944 
she became an independent republic. 
The Icelanders are an _ industrious, 
well-educated people. There is prac- 
tically no illiteracy among them, and it 
is claimed that Iceland publishes more 
newspapers, magazines, and books 
per person than does any other country 
in the world.—By THOMAS K. MYER. 





The Voice of America now broad- 
casts daily to Iran. The programs 
are an answer to the great amount 
of propaganda which Russia has been 
sending over the air to the Middle 
East nation. 





MAP BY JOHNSON 
ICELAND holds a strategic position in 
the North Atlantic 
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EPORTS from the Balkans in 

recent weeks indicate that the 
Cominform—international com- 
munism’s ruling body—is applying 
ever-increasing pressure on Yugo- 
slavia in an effort to oust Marshal 
Tito as head of the government in 
that country. 

Born as Josip Broz in 1892, the 
Yugoslav leader who is defying the 
Cominform became the head of his 
country’s Communists following 
World War I and spent many years 
in underground political activity. 
When the Germans overran Yugoslavia 
in 1941, Tito organized his Partisan 
fighters. During the next four years 
his underground armies kept more 
than a dozen German divisions busy. 

After the war, the monarchy was 
abolished and Tito became head of the 
government. Ties with Russia were 
strengthened, and Tito was generally 
regarded as a staunch friend of Stalin. 
However, the independent views of 
the Yugoslav leader caused the Comin- 
form to condemn 
him bitterly last 
summer. Since that 
time Russia and 
other Communist 
countries have de- 
creased their trade 
with Yugoslavia 
and are now said 
to be trying to 
stir up revolt in the 
Yugoslav province 
of Macedonia in an 
effort to bring about Tito’s downfall. 

So far Tito has refused to knuckle 
under, although he claims that he is 
as strong a Communist as ever. The 
Yugoslav leader adopted the nickname 
“Tito” during his underground days. 





Tito 


* * * 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 

son of the late President, is em- 
barking on a political career himself. 
He intends to run for the Congres- 
sional seat left vacant several weeks 
ago by the death of Sol Bloom, veteran 
chairman of the 
House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The 34-year-old 
Roosevelt wants to 
run on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, but he 
is not yet sure of 
the backing of the 
party organization 
in the New York 
City district which 
he hopes to repre- 
sent. If the Democrats do not ap- 
prove his candidacy, he says that he 
will run as an independent, represent- 
ing the “Four Freedoms” party which 
will be organized in his behalf. 

It is not yet certain whether a 
special election will be held to fill the 
vacancy. If so, it will probably be 
held in May. If not, Mr. Roosevelt 
will be a candidate in the regular 
September primary. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., is the 
third son of the wartime President 
and has considerable resemblance, 
both in voice and appearance, to his 
noted father. He attended Harvard 
and, during the war, served as an 
officer in the Navy. Now a member of 
a New York law firm, he has been 
active in veterans’ affairs. 

—By HOWARD O. SWEET. 
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The Story of the Week 


General Assembly Meets 


The United Nations General Assem- 
bly meets tomorrow at Flushing 
Meadows, New York, to finish the job 
it began in Paris last September. The 
Assembly adjourned in December with 
its business only partially completed. 

Numerous important matters are 
due to come up for discussion. Among 
them are the abuse of the veto in the 
Security Council, the future of the 
former Italian colonies, and the rela- 
tions of the member nations with 
Spain. Current disagreements con- 
cerning Greece, Berlin, and Indonesia 
may also come before the Assembly. 
Russia is expected to lead a fight on 
the North Atlantic Pact, charging 


that it violates the UN Charter. 
Many countries will be represented 

at the meeting by their top officials. 

A number of foreign ministers are 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Pistol-packing pact 


coming to Washington to sign the 
North Atlantic Pact the day before 
the UN session convenes. Some of 
them may then go to New York to 
attend the General Assembly meeting. 


New Senator Reports 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Times Magazine, Senator Paul Doug- 
las of Illinois sets down some of the 
impressions of a “freshman Senator” 
upon entering Congress. Mr. Douglas 
was elected to the Senate for the first 
time last November. : 

One thing which surprises Senator 
Douglas is the “crushing burden of 
routine work.” Even on days when 
the Senate is not in session members 
must spend hours in committee meet- 
ings, they must meet callers and dele- 
gations, and they must pay close at- 
tention to tremendous amounts of 
mail. For example, Mr. Douglas re- 
ceives over 700 letters and telegrams 
a day. 

In addition, each Senator has to 
study pending legislation and keep up 
with the latest developments in both 
national and international affairs. 
Such a routine leaves little time for 
recreation or, indeed, for sleeping! 

Senator Douglas makes some inter- 
esting comments concerning the sen- 
iority system by which Senators who 
have served longest automatically 
head a committee. When he arrived 
in Washington, he says that he had 
misgivings about the system, but he 
now feels that it has great value. For, 
he says, it provides the Senate with 
a steady flow of leaders who know the 


past record of legislative proposals in 
their committees. 

The “freshman Senator” is also im- 
pressed with the courtesy which pre- 
vails in Congress. Although members 
may differ greatly in their views, they 
“behave like gentlemen” on the floor 
of the Senate. In an era of “sharply 
differing interests and ideas,” says 
Senator Douglas, this is “no mean 
achievement.” 


Dangerous Trends 


In a series of newspaper articles, 
Drew Middleton, Berlin correspond- 
ent for the New York Times, reports 
the results of a survey made among 
the young people of the U. S. and 
British occupation zones of Germany. 
The findings are hardly encouraging 
to the cause of democratic govern- 
ment. 

According to Mr. Middleton, Ger- 
man youth are showing a depressing 
lack of interest in political activities. 
A widespread feeling exists that the 
era of the Hitler Youth and similar 
organizations was really the “good 
old days.” Many young people feel 
that the proper form of government 
for Germany is one which glorifies a 
“leader”—the same type of govern- 
ment that existed under Hitler. 

Occupation authorities fear that 
such sentiments on the part of Ger- 
man young people will lead to much 
trouble in the future. The only en- 
couraging factor in the youth prob- 
lem—says Mr. Middleton—is_ that 
communism has not exerted a very 
strong influence over the young people 
of Western Germany. But neither has 
democracy, and its failure to do so 


“may endanger the future of Europe. 


Pension Controversy 


Should all American war veterans 
of either World War I or II receive 
pensions when they reach the age of 
65? That question has recently been 
the subject of much debate in Con- 
gress, and, as these words are written, 
still lacks a final answer. 

The controversy on veterans’ pen- 
sions started when Representative 
John Rankin of Mississippi introduced 
a bill to provide pensions of $90 a 
month for everyone who served at 
least 90 days in either war. Those 
supporting the plan pointed out that 


for funds by the Societies for Crippled Children. 
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VICE PRESIDENT ALBEN BARKLEY receives the first seals in the 1949 drive 


Each year, Easter Seals are sold 


by the Societies, organized throughout the country, to raise money to treat children 


who are disabled. 


the veterans of earlier conflicts were 
given pensions, and said that the prac- 
tice of rewarding with pensions the 
men who served their country in time 
of war should be continued. 

Those who opposed the plan did so 
principally on the ground that the 
cost of such a pension system would 
be tremendous, amounting very likely 
to more than 100 billion dollars during 
the next 50 years. Financing the plan, 
they said, would put a heavy burden 
on all taxpayers, including millions 
of veterans themselves. 

During the debate on the measure, 
many members of Congress who are 
also veterans of the last war were 
outspoken in their opposition to the 
Rankin proposal. After considerable 
discussion in the House, the bill was 
sent back to the Veterans Committee. 
Supporters of the plan hoped a com- 
promise could be worked out. 


Blooming Cherry Trees 


It’s cherry-blossom time in Wash- 
ington! During the past week, thou- 


‘sands of visitors have been flocking 


to the nation’s capital to enjoy the 
beauty of the famous blossoming trees 
which are located in a park near the 
Potomac River. 

The first Japanese cherry trees in 
the city were the gift of Mrs. William 
Howard Taft. In 1907, she had 80 





ACME 


THOUSANDS of visitors are thronging the nation’s capital to see the cherry blossoms. 
The Jefferson Memorial is shown in the background of the picture above. 


trees imported and transplanted along 
the river. A Japanese doctor living 
in this country was so impressed with 
their beauty that he arranged for a 
gift of 2,000 more from the city of 
Tokyo to the city of Washington. 
The first shipment had to be de 
stroyed because the trees were in- 
fested with insects, but a second 
group of 3,000 trees was successfully 
transplanted. They are a species es- 
pecially developed to produce large 
blooms, and they do not bear fruit. 


Canada’s New Province 


The rock-ribbed island of New- 
foundland is now a part of Canada. 
The people of the island voted last 
summer to'throw in their lot with 
their large western neighbor, but the 
union did not actually take place un- 
til last week. The action makes New- 
foundland, which had previously been 
under the direct control of Great Brit- 
ain, the 10th province of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

At the same time, the Canadian 
government also acquired control of 
Labrador, a long-time possession of 
Newfoundland. This bleak, northern 
land may prove to be of great value 
to Canada, for it has tremendous iron 
ore deposits. They are said to he 
even richer than those of the Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota. However, ¢x- 
tensive transportation facilities will 
have to be set up if these deposits 
are to be tapped. 

Under the present union, New 
foundland will also benefit. Canada 
is taking over most of the large debt 
incurred in past years by the island. 
She is also extending social security 
benefits to the people of the new prov 
ince, and will guarantee Newfound 
land’s defense. 


Agreement on Wheat 


Five wheat exporting nations will 
provide definite amounts of this im 
portant grain for sale in each of the 
next four years, according to al 
agreement recently reached at an in 
ternational conference in Washington. 
At the same time, about 37 importing 
countries will guarantee to buy the 
wheat. The price will be set each 
year according to market conditions, 
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but it is not to go above $1.80 a bushel — —~ i 
or below $1.20. | tu a 

The five nations that have agreed | 
to supply wheat under these condi- y ul € 


tions—providing the agreement is 
ratified by their governments—are the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
France, and Uruguay. The latter two 
countries are small exporters and and 
are not expected to have much wheat 
for sale, but the other three nations 
combined are expected to supply close 
to 450 million bushels each year. 

Argentina and Russia,’ two of the 
world’s largest wheat exporting na- 
tions, refused to sign the agreement. 
They were both dissatified with its 
terms. 

The purpose of the agreement is to 
assure supplies of wheat to nations 
that do not grow all they need and, 
at the same time, to assure markets 
and fair prices to the nations that 
grow the grain for sale abroad. A 
similar agreement, drawn up a year 
ago, had to be dropped when a number 
of nations—the United States among 
them—failed to ratify it. 


War Against Tito? 


According to many observers in 
Europe, the Soviet Union is trying 
once again to overthrow the Tito 
government in Yugoslavia. Russia’s 


satellites—Bulgaria, Romania, Hun- 
gary, and Albania—are said to be 
concentrating troops where their 


borders touch Yugoslavia and there is 
some possibility that they may start 
a war with Tito’s army. 

Both the Russian government and 
‘the Cominform, the international 
Communist organization, have _ at- 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

ACCORDING to increasingly persistent 

reports, Russia may soon help the Yugo- 

_ Communists to overthrow Marshal 
ito. 


tempted to unseat Marshal Tito ever 
since their dispute with him last year. 
At that time, they expelled him from 
the Cominform because he refused to 
Obey all of Russia’s wishes and in- 
sisted that, while he agreed with the 
theories of communism, he wanted to 
run Yugoslavia without outside in- 
terference. 

Before the current reports on troop 
movements became known, the Comin- 
form tried to bring about Tito’s down- 
fall by creating economic hardship 
Within his country. Several Eastern 
European members of the Cominform 
—Hungary, Romania, Albania and 
Bulgaria—cut off almost all of their 
trade with Yugoslavia and deprived 
her of many essential products, such 
as heavy machinery and textiles. Tito 








METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


MUSIC AND COMEDY are the ingredients that are making “Take Me Out to the 


Ball Game” a popular. motion picture 


avoided economic collapse by arrang- 
ing to buy some of the items he needed 
from .Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
other Western European countries. 


Master Golfers Compete 


Next Thursday—April 7—the 
Masters Golf Tournament will get 
under way at Augusta, Georgia. One 
of the top U. S. tournaments, this 
competition annually brings together 
most of the outstanding golfers of 
the country, including a number who 
have retired from tournament play 
except for this yearly event. 

Among those who are expected to 
take part in the Masters Tourney this 
year are such pros as Lloyd Mangrum 
and Cary Middlecoff, thus far the two 
leading players of 1949, and Claude 
Harmon, who triumphed in last year’s 
Masters event. 

A number of top-flight amateurs 
have been invited to compete, too. 
One of the most outstanding golfers 
in this class is Frank Stranahan of 
Toledo, Ohio, whose skill rates him 
right up with the professionals. 

A notable absentee from this week’s 


competition will be Bobby Jones. A 
native of Georgia, Jones withdrew 
almost 20 years ago from regular 
competition after setting a number of 
records that have never since been 
equalled. Generally considered the 
greatest amateur golfer of all time, 
he has been taking part in the Mas- 
ters Tournament ever since his 
“retirement,” but he is giving up this 
annual appearance in 1949 because of 
an operation. 


Timely Musical 


The great American sport of base- 
ball furnishes the background for a 
first-class musical movie, “Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game.” Packed with 
catchy songs and presented in techni- 
color, the film is highly entertaining 
despite the fact that it does not have 
much of a plot. 

Frank Sinatra, Esther Williams, and 
Gene Kelly have top billing. Miss 
Williams plays the part of the ball 
team’s boss, while Edward Arnold is 
the shady character who almost puts 
the club on the rocks. Sinatra and 
Kelly display their artistic talents. 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 











First Golfer: “The traps on this course 
are very annoying.” 

Second Golfer (trying to putt): “Yes; 
will you please close yours?” 


* & ® 


“How did you lose your job at the 
dress shop, my dear?” 

“Just til of something I said. 
After I had tried 20 dresses on a woman, 
she said, ‘I think I’d look nicer in some- 
thing flowing,’ and so I asked her why 
she didn’t go jump in the river.” 


x * * 


Actor: “Yes, usually my audiences are 
glued to their seats.” 

Critic: “What a quaint way of keep- 
ing them there!” 


x * * 


“T won’t be able to pay for this suit for 
three months.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the tailor. 
“Don’t worry.” 

“Thanks. When will it be ready?” 

“In about three months, sir.” 


* FR 


If you still believe that Mother Nature 
is never wasteful in her gifts, stop and 
consider the hippopotamus, with a hide 
one and one-half inches thick, and not 
the slightest interest in politics. 


When Mrs. Crumpet discharged the 
maid, she was surprised to see the girl 
take a five-dollar bill from her wages and 
throw it to the dog. Amazed, Mrs. 
Crumpet asked for an explanation. 

“IT never forget a friend,” replied the 
girl. “That’s for him helpin’ me wash 
the dishes.” ra 


“Shopping?” 
“No, I haven’t time today. 


b I’m just 
buying a few things I need.” 











MARCUS IN COLLIER'S 


“Is this the charcoal or the steak?” 














Crime 


1. Briefly discuss some of the facts 
made public by the FBI in its report on 
crime in the United States during 1948. 

2. What criticisms are made of the 
way in which some of the nation’s peni- 
tentiaries are conducted? 

3. Describe the efforts being made to 
meet these criticisms. 

4. Discuss two conditions that are said 
to be major causes of crime among young 
people. 

5. Why are parole officers often not 
able to give prisoners who have been re- 
leased the help and guidance they need? 

6. What can be done by cities to stamp 
out crime among young people? 


7. What can young people themselves 
do to help reduce crime? 


1. What project would you like most to 
see your community undertake in an 
effort to reduce crime? Discuss your 
suggestion fully. 


2. What programs do you think might 
be set up in prisons to prevent convicted 
criminals from returning to their ways 
of crime after they are released? Ex- 
plain your ovepnenie. 


Parliamentary System 


1. Tell of some occasions when a U. S. 
President has had to deal with a house 
of Congress controlled by a party other 
than his own. 


2. Give examples of struggles between 
Congress and the White House when both 
were controlled by the same party. 

3. Describe the parliamentary system 
as it works in Canada. 

4. Why hasn’t the parliamentary sys- 
tem worked very well in France? 

5. Present the arguments which are 
used to support a change to parliamen- 
tary government in the United States. 


6. How do opponents of such a change 
reply to these arguments? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the United States should adopt the par- 
liamentary system? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

2. If you believe that the United States 
should keep its present arrangement, do 
you also feel that it would be wise for 
Britain and Canada to adopt our system? 
Explain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. List some of the important’ matters 
expected to come up for discussion in 
the near future in the UN General 
Assembly. 


2. According to Drew Middleton of the 
New York Times, what dangerous senti- 
ments are today widespread among Ger- 
man youth? 

3. Give some of the advantages fer 
both Canada and Newfoundland in the 
recent union of the two. 

4. What is the nature of the inter- 
national wheat agreement drawn up in 
Washington? 

5. In what ways has the Cominform 
tried to bring about Tito’s downfall? 

6. Why would Iceland be a valuable 
member of the North Atlantic Pact? 

7. Give the arguments for and against 
the plan for veterans’ pensions. 
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CANADIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS in session in Ottawa. 


Parliamentary System 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is most severe when Congress and the 
White House are controlled by oppos- 
ing parties. During about a third of 
the time since our Constitution was 
adopted, at least one house of Con- 
gress has been dominated by a political 
party different from that of the Chief 
Executive. 

President William Howard Taft, a 
Republican, faced this sort of trouble 
during his last two years in office, 
when the Democrats had control of 
the House of Representatives. His 
problem was increased by a revolt on 
the part of Republican leaders who 
disapproved of his policies. 

President Woodrow Wilson, a Demo- 
crat, had to face a Republican Con- 
gress in the latter part of his admin- 


istration. The Republicans refused 
almost every important request he 
made. 


During the last two years that Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, Republican, oc- 
cupied the White House, the Demo- 
crats held sway in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There was an almost 
complete stalemate in lawmaking dur- 
ing that critical period of depression 
and large-scale unemployment. 


Would Like Change 


To some students of government, 
the frequent deadlocks occurring be- 
tween U. S. lawmakers and the Presi- 
dent seem sufficiently serious to war- 
rant a major change in our political 
machinery. These people would like 
to have the Constitution altered so as 
to permit us to adopt what is known 
as the parliamentary system. In Eng- 
land, in the British dominions, and 
in several countries of continental Eu- 
rope which retain a democratic form 
of government, the parliamentary 
system has been successfully used for 
many years. 

In Canada, we find the parliamen- 
tary system operating much as it does 
in Britain. For example, the Prime 
Minister, who is Canada’s nearest 
equivalent of our President, is not di- 


rectly chosen by the people. Canadian 
voters elect members of the House 
of Commons—the more important and 
powerful of the two houses of Parlia- 
ment. Then the leader of the strong- 
est party in the House of Commons 
becomes Prime Minister or head of 
the government. 


Two Courses 


When a serious disagreement arises 
between the Prime Minister and the 
House, the Prime Minister can choose 
one of two courses. If he feels that 
the voters of‘the nation would side 
with the House, he probably resigns, 
and someone who has the backing of 
a majority in Parliament replaces 
him. But if he believes that the peo- 
ple are on hix side, then he can have 
the House dissolved and a new national 
election held. In either case, the sys- 
tem works to prevent deadlocks be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the 
House of Commons. 

France, too, has a parliamentary 
system. But she has so many political 
parties—all comparatively small—that 
it is nearly impossible for a majority 
of the nation’s lawmakers to remain 
united behind any Prime Minister 
for a long period of time. Opponents 
of the parliamentary system use the 
French set-up as an example of a par- 
liamentary government that is not 
very satisfactory. People who favor 
the system contend that France’s large 
number of political parties would cause 
her to have difficulty with any type 
of constitutional arrangement. 

At times, such as the present, when 
Congress and the President are not 
getting along too well together, cer- 
tain political writers come out in favor 


of having the United States change’ 


over to the parliamentary system. 
They defend their position with these 
arguments: 

“The parliamentary system is more 
democratic than ours. It enables the 
people to make a quick decision on any 
national issue which has become a 


serious cause of friction between the 
lawmakers and the head of the govern- 
ment. When such friction develops, 
the side which has lost popular sup- 
port also loses power. Under this kind 
of arrangement, we would never have 
a long deadlock, with one party in con- 
trol of Congress and the other in con- 
trol of the Presidency. 

“The parliamentary system would 
also help when the Congressional ma- 
jority and the President, both belong- 
ing to the same party, are inclined to 
disagree. The system used in Britain 
and Canada brings strong pressure to 
bear on both the executive and the 
legislators to work out their differ- 
ences. They know that if they become 
deadlocked there will have to be a 
showdown at the polls, with one side 
or the other losing power. No one can 
be certain who will be the loser, so 
everyone concerned makes a real ef- 
fort to keep disagreements from caus- 
ing harmful stalemates. 

“The parliamentary plan, if followed 
in our country, would make both the 
President and Congress pay close at- 
tention to public opinion. As it is now, 
either the Chief Executive or the law- 
makers may occasionally do something 
which is opposed by the majority of 
the people. It is assumed that most 
voters, by election time, will have for- 
gotten the unpopular move. If both 
Congress and the President knew that 
an election might be held at any time, 
however, they would be more careful 
to respect the wishes of the majority 
of the people. 

“In most of our elections, there are 
so many issues involved that it is gen- 
erally impossible to determine exactly 
how the voters feel about any single 
point. There is still considerable con- 
troversy as to what were the main rea- 
sons for President Truman’s victory 
last November. Under a parliamen- 
tary system, elections can be called in 
order to let the voters make decisions 
about important specific issues on 
which the executive and the lawmakers 
cannot agree.” 

Opponents of parliamentary govern- 
ment admit that there are drawbacks 
to our political system, but they still 
think that it is far superior to any 


CANADIAN NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


Canada has a parliamentary system of government. 


other, Their argument is as follows: 

“The parliamentary system is not as 
stable as ours. Business and the whole 
nation would find it upsetting to have 
an election called whenever the Presi- 
dent and Congress fail to agree. There 
is seldom a complete deadlock between 
the executive and legislative branches, 
The fact that both know that they can- 
not change the political situation until 
election time causes them to make com- 
promises and try to work together in 
harmony. 

“Both the President and Congress, 
when they are engaged in a contro- 
versy, have the power to appeal to pub- 
lic opinion for support. If the people 
feel that the issue is serious enough, 
they can force action of the kind they 
want by methods other than voting. 
Letters to Congress and government 
officials can greatly influence their 
views and actions. 


Long Study Good 


“More often than not, the country 
gains when there is lengthy study and 
debate over important bills. The na- 
tion’s laws are sounder as a result. It 
is better to make laws too slowly than 
to make them too rapidly. 

“If the parliamentary system were 
adopted here, a hostile President and 
Congress would each try to bring 


about an election at what seemed the . 


most favorable time. There would be 
much political scheming and playing 
for advantage, and this state of affairs 
would seriously interfere with the 
work of the national lawmakers, espe- 
cially in time of crisis. 

“Constitutional arrangements that 
operate well in some countries often 
fail in others. The system we use to 
day is the one under which our country 
has become great and powerful. It 
has served us well enough that we 
should not discard it in favor of one 
that is much less familiar to most 
Americans.” 

Such, in brief, are the arguments 
for and against the parliamentary 
system. They will continue to be 
heard whenever disputes between the 
legislative and executive branches 
slow down the lawmaking process 1 
our country. 
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[Readers Say— 


In the March 7 issue, you stated that 
Mindanao was the “largest island in the 
Philippines.” This is incorrect, Luzon is 
the largest island, having almost four 
thousand square miles more than Min- 
danao. SocIAL SCIENCE CLASS, 
Bagley, Minnesota 

(Editor’s Note: The above letter is 
correct. Luzon has about 41,000 square 
miles of land while Mindanao has ap- 
proximately 87,000 square miles.) 


* * * 











I do not agree with the viewpoint of 
Gwyneth Riggs, who favors the retention 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. In my opinion, 
this act has done the working man more 
harm than good. Furthermore, the closed 
shop is very essential to a trade union. 
It strengthens the organization and thus 
enables its members to obtain better 
working conditions and higher wages. 

JEAN RHODES, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


* * * 


Senator Howard McGrath’s proposal 
that there be three senators for each 
state instead of the present two is an ex- 
cellent one. It would enable the smaller 
states, which have relatively few repre- 
sentatives in the House, to have greater 
influence in the Upper Chamber. 

L. D. TEEPLEs, 
Bicknell, Utah 


* * * 


I should like to praise the work being 
done by the Hoover Commission on the 
reorganization of the executive branch 
of the government. Our government, of 
course, should be as large as necessary 
to carry out its essential functions, but 
there is definitely need for a “stream- 
lining” program. 

EDWIN ELLIOTT, 
Valley Center, Kansas 


* * * 


I am strongly in favor of the North 
Atlantic Pact and I was glad to see the 
other day that Norway decided to join 
it. I believe the agreement will bring 
about a powerful alliance that will be 
able to ward off an attack by an aggres- 
sor nation. I wonder, though, whether 
the pact will conflict with the United 
Nations. BARBARA BERCI, 

Great Neck, New York 


* * * 


In my opinion, both Great Britain and 
the United States will benefit from the 
current visit to our country of a group 
of British workers. They are learning 
our methods of industrial production and 
so will be able to improve their own 
when they return to their homes. 


JACK MILLER, 
Merritt, Michigan 
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A VAST TEST TUBE. At Teddington, England, the British have a physics research 


laboratory that is spread over 50 acres of land. 
of the “lab” where ship models are tested. 


The picture above shows the division 


Science in the News 


MINIATURE airport is in opera- 

tion at the Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base in Dayton, Ohio. During 
the past year, it has been used with 
great success as a testing ground for 
model planes. 

The airport’s runway is 400 feet in 
diamete. with a miniature control 
tower. Wires attached to a model 
plane’s controls allow the craft to be 
manipulated by an operator on the 
ground. 

Some of the 7- to 18-foot models have 
been flown 200 miles per hour—with 
tiny conventional engines. Experts in 
charge of the miniature airport hope 
eventually to reach supersonic speeds 
with the model airplanes, and to equip 
them with rocket or jet propulsion 
for experimentation. 


* * * 


Four universities—Southern Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Utah, and Pittsburgh 
—are working together in a new 
research project on the causes of in- 
fantile paralysis. More than one mil- 
lion dollars—made available by the 
March of Dimes—has been set aside 
for the research project. 

Some of the problems under study 
will be to find the differences between 
the polio virus in various areas of 
the country, and to discover how many 
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In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers may be found on page 8, 
column 4. 


1. He was a despicable (dés’pi-ka-bl) 
Person. (a) contemptible (b) stingy 
(c) mysterious (d) deserving. 


2. His remarks were derogatory 
(dé-rdg’ii-td’ri). (a) uninteresting (b) 
brilliant (¢) uncomplimentary (d) 
humorous. 


3. The man was pugnacious (pug- 
Nay’shus). (a) just (b) generous (c) 
Merciless (d) quarrelsome. 


4. She inadvertently (in’ad-vur’tent- 
Y) gave away the secret. (a) de- 
liberately (b) unintentionally (c) 
hatefully (d) slyly. 


5. We couldn’t explain the levity 





(lev’i-ti) of his manner. (a) lightness 
(b) unfriendliness (c) somberness (d) 
bitterness. 


6. It was a bizarre (bi-zar’) affair. 
(a) brutal (b) uninteresting (c) odd 
(d) important. 


7. The ruler was omnipotent (6m- 
nip’6-tent). (a) weak (b) unlimited 
in power (c) wise (d) wicked. 


8. The situation only inereased our 
apprehension (ap’ré-hen’shun). (a) 
anxiety (b) hatred (c) regret (d) 
determination. 


9. A sinister (sin’is-ter) group con- 
trolled the organization. (a) remark- 
able (b) cheerful (c) brilliant. (d) 
evil, 


10. He learned the rudiments (r60’ 
di-ments) of the job in a short time. 
(a) first principles (b) important 
rules (c) short cuts (d) secrets. 


different viruses there are which can 
cause the crippling disease, 


* * * 


The National Geographic Society 
reports that the first pictures ever 
taken of Mt. Everest from the south- 
east have been snapped by members 
of the American scientific expedition 
to Nepal, a country in central Asia. 
Professional climbers have considered 
the southern heights of the greatest 
mountain in the world impossible to 
scale, and have always “attacked” the 
peak from the northeast. Members 
of the present expedition, however, 
have pushed to within 60 miles of the 
mountain from the difficult direction. 


* * * 


A new crop may soon be grown in 
many high altitude areas of the United 
States. An Asian plant, called saf- 
flower, is extremely rich in oil. Orig- 
inally, the plant came from the high- 
lands of Russia and India, and it 
grows best at an altitude of 3,000 
feet or more. Although it can be 
grown under dry-farming conditions, 
larger yields may be produced with 
irrigation. 

Safflower can be sown with machin- 
ery, and harvested with combines. The 
seeds, which somewhat resemble those 
of the sunflower, are then threshed 
out, and their oil removed. Safflower 
oil can be used for paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers. 


* * * 


The Bell Telephone Company has 
designed a new telephone instrument 
which will be installed in some regions 
for testing purposes in the near fu- 
ture. The new-type phone will have 
letters and numbers which may be 
seen more clearly than those now in 
use, and the ring will be more pleasing 
than the present sound, it is said. A 
control device on the phone allows the 
user to adjust the ring to suit himself, 
making the sound as loud or soft as 
he wishes. 


* * * 


Cattle and sheep ranchers in the Far 
West are using the Chrysolina, a 
species of beetle, to destroy the weeds 
on their rangelands. The weeds, 
which are called Klamath weeds, are 
harmful both to the grass on which 
sheep and cattle feed and to the 
animals themselves. The Chrysolina 
kills the weed by eating its leaves. 

—By HAZEL LEwIs. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated March 7, 14, 21, and 28. The an- 
swer key,appears in the April 4th issue of 
The Civic Leader. Scoring: If grades 
are to be calculated on a percentage basis, 
we suggest that a deduction of 3 points be 
made for each wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Jn each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. In normal times, if the United 
States is to prosper consistently through 
foreign trade, we must (a) sell more 
goods abroad than we buy abroad; (b) 
buy goods approximately equal in value to 
the goods we sell abroad; (c) buy more 
goods abroad than we sell abroad; (d) 
sell farm products but no manufactured 
goods abroad. 


2. The most important job for the new 
nation of Israel is to (a) make more land 
suitable for cultivation and to build new 
industries; (b) remove all Arabs from 
Palestine; (c) get rid of its dictatorial 
government; (dy eliminate all political 
groups except the Mapai. 


3. President Truman and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association agree upon which 
one of the following proposals to improve 
the nation’s health? (a) A compulsory 
government health insurance system; 
(b) a government-owned hospital for 
every county in the United States; (c) 
government assistance to the nation’s 
medical, dental, and nursing schools; (d) 
licensing of all doctors by the federal 
government only. 


4. The Hoover Commission has recom- 
mended that a large number of separate 
executive departments and agencies be 
(a) eliminated entirely; (b) consolidated 
into about one-third the present number; 
(c) placed under the supervision of Con- 
gress instead of the President; (d) 
placed under the supervision of three 
new Cabinet positions. 


5. A long-range problem facing the 
Philippine government is (a) the selec- 
tion of a capital city; (b) the election 
this fall of a president who represents 
the people; (c) the maintenance of 
healthy trade relations with other coun- 
tries; (d) the development of many more 
rubber plantations on Mindanao. 


6. Violent race riots have occurred in 
recent weeks in (a) Germany; (b) Bra- 
zil; (c) Russia; (d) South Africa. 


7. American occupation officials in Ja- 
pan think that (a) the Japanese govern- 
ment will have to take over Korea to pro- 
vide space for excess Japanese popula- 
tion; (b) the United States will have to 
support the Japanese people perma- 
nently; (c) the Japanese economy is self- 
sustaining now; (d) the Japanese econ- 
omy will be self-sustaining within three 
or four years. 


8. Important long-range problems of 
the coal industry are overproduction and 
(a) mine safety; (b) use of coal substi- 
tutes; (c) development of vast new for- 
eign markets for American coal; (d) 
drastic reduction of coal imports into the 
United States. 


9. Argentina is faced with the threat 
of hard times because of growing in- 
flation at home and (a) failure of her 
1948 wheat crop; (b) decline of her for- 
eign markets; (c) her refusal to buy ma- 
chinery abroad for an industrialization 
program; (d) lack of government control 
over the nation’s industries. 


10. If the North Atlantic Pact is ap- 
proved by this country, it will mean that 
the United States (a) will automatically 
go to war if one of the Pact’s members 
is attacked; (b) will go to war only if 
one of the Pact’s members is attacked 
by Russia; (c) is morally but not legally 
bound to go to war if one of the Pact’s 
members is attacked; (d) will have to go 
to war even if the Senate disapproves. 


11. The purpose of the reciprocal trade 
program is to (a) increase tariffs on all 
goods imported into the United States; 
(b) prevent the shipment of vital min- 
erals out of the United States; (c) in- 
crease sales of U. S. goods abroad by 
means of loans to foreign nations; (d) 
increase trade between our country and 
the rest of the world through agree- 
ments to lower tariff rates. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


12. The main goal of health insurance 
or group medical plans is to (a) increase 
the number of doctors; (b) provide strug- 
gling doctors in rural areas with more 
patients; (c) construct five times the 
present number of hospitals and medical 
schools; (d) have families set aside 
money regularly for their medical ex- 
penses. 


13. Armed uprisings have occurred in 
the Philippines in recent years because 
(a) many farmers are dissatisfied with 
conditions under which they work and 


live; (b) the Communist Party is the 
largest political group in the islands; 
(c) the Philippine government feels the 


United States has not appropriated 
enough money to pay for war damages; 
(d) the United States has placed stiff 
tariffs on Philippine products. 


14. Under the guidance of General 
MacArthur, the Japanese government is 
carrying out plans (a) to enable Japanese 
farmers to buy land from large land- 
owners; (b) to nationalize all Japanese 
industry; (c) to move one-fifth of the 
Japanese people out of the islands; (d) 
to provide for compulsory education for 
all youths under 18. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


15. President Truman and his sup- 
— in Congress favor —__ SS 
ealth insurance plans. 


16. The American Medical Association 
favors ________—_—dcihealth insurance 
plans. 


17. Making plans to eliminate waste 
and inefficiency in the executive branch 
of the federal government has been the 
special assignment of a group headed by 





' 18. Prolonged talking by a small group 
of senators to keep a proposal from 
coming to a vote is called a ______. 


19. What possession of the United 
States became an independent republic 
in 1946? 


20. Who is now presiding over meet- 
ings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in efforts 
to bring the branches of the armed serv- 
ices closer together? 








21. The African territory of Somali- 
land was recently returned to the coun- 
try of 





Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description for each individual 
from the list below. Write the letter 
which precedes that description sgeetne 
the number of the person to whom it 
applies. 


22. Andrei Vishinsky 
23. William Z. Foster 
24. Elpidio Quirino 
25. Louis Johnson 

26. James Boyd 

27. David Ben-Gurion 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 

. President of the Philippines 

. Foreign Minister of Russia 

. Federal Security Administrator 
U. S. Communist Party leader 

. Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines 

. Secretary of Defense 

. Premier of Israel 
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After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that most closely defines the 
word in italics. 


28. She had altruistic motives. (a) 
selfish (b) unselfish (c) hidden (d) sin- 
ister. 


29. He was a-charlatan. (a) philan- 
thropist (b) clown (c) scholar (d) faker. 


30. She was too complacent. (a) self- 
satisfied (b) self-conscious (c) moody 
(d) unwise. 


31. The principal has a brusque man- 
ner. (a) refined (b) humorous (c) blunt 
and abrupt (d) short-tempered. 


32. He spoke in an inarticulate man- 
ner. (a) indistinct (b) shy (c) forceful 
(d) expressive. 


83. Many of his enemies were eradi- 
cated. (a) forgiven (b) removed (c) 
forgotten (d) discovered. 


Careers for Tomorrow - - As a Lawyer 


ANY young men and a few young 

women look forward to law as a 
career. The profession is a stimulat- 
ing one in that it requires a person to 
be constantly alert and to make the 
highest use of his mental talents. It 
can also be rewarding, both in the 
satisfaction a person may get from 
the work and in the money he may 
earn. 

There are pitfalls, though, before 
one can reap these benefits, and a 
student who is considering a legal 
career should study the opportunities 
carefully: The field is overcrowded 
and competition is keen.. The work 
requires long hours of poring over 
legal publications to find the exact 
principles that must be applied in a 
given situation. While one’s earnings 
may eventually be high, a beginning 
lawyer may have a very hard time 
financially. 

Most of us think of “law” as gen- 
eral legal practice—and a large part 
of the qualified lawyers do “practice 
law.” They have offices where they 
meet clients and advise them on such 
problems as making contracts or writ- 
ing wills, or on the legal questions 
involved in other transactions. Law- 
yers also defend clients who have been 
sued, they prosecute such suits, and 
they defend men and women who have 
been charged with crimes. 

Some lawyers practice alone while 
others belong to legal firms. Those 
who belong to a firm usually specialize 
in one field or another of law. One 
member may, for instance, deal with 
tax cases, another with questions of 
labor law, and a third may specialize 


in the law involved in handling estates. 


Before a law school graduate can 
begin to practice he must meet the 
requirements imposed by his state. 
Usually he must have graduated from 
an accredited law school and have 
passed a bar examination. Full in- 


formation on the requirements may be 
secured from the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court in each state capital. 
There are opportunities outside the 
practice of law for persons with legal 
training. Many business and indus- 





——_ = 
TRIAL WORK is often but a small part 
of the lawyer’s work 





trial firms maintain their own legal 
staffs and they sometimes employ law 
graduates to be trained for execu- 
tive positions not directly related to 
law. Local, state, and federal govern- 
ment agencies need the services of 
lawyers—both in legal jobs and in 
related positions. 

To acquire a law degree and to do 
almost any work where legal training 
is required, a person must like to 
study, and he should be able to ex- 
press himself well both orally and 
in writing. He should also be able 





Historical Backgrounds - - Crime and Criminals 


HE American people have always 

had to deal with crime and crimi- 
nals. No era of our history has been 
free of this problem. During the 
colonial period travelers were some- 
times robbed on their journeys or 
when they spent the night at an inn. 
Thousands of British convicts were 
brought to America in pre-Revolu- 
tionary times, and their presence no 
doubt helped to swell the colonial 
crime rate. 

As cities grew up during the 19th 
century, there was an increase in the 
number of robberies, murders, and 
other crimes. The prisons were 
usually full, and reports of thefts 
were common. 

Meanwhile, the nation was expand- 
ing westward. Many frontier regions 
had a great deal of trouble with law- 
lessness of one kind and another. 
Horse stealing, cattle “rustling,” and 
the robbing of trains became serious 
problems during the middle of the 
19th century. 

Settlers in many parts of the West 
and Southwest organized “vigilance 
committees” in an effort to combat 
outlaws. These “vigilante” groups 
dealt harshly with horse thieves and 
other wrongdoers. A committee in 
Montana, for example, hanged 21 des- 
peradoes in a single month, Although 
some vigilante organizations were 
well managed, the work of others often 
resembled mob action. 

With the rapid growth of business 
and industry after the Civil War, 
there came an increase in crimes that 
did not involve violence. Among these 
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to think a problem through to itg 
logical conclusion. 

Almost all accredited law schoolg 
require that a person have at leagt 
two years of college and many require 
four years of college for entrance, 
One’s pre-law study—either in high 
school or in college—should includg 
courses in English, history, goverm 
ment, economics, mathematics, 
public speaking. ¥ 

Earnings in this field vary greatly, 
A young lawyer who sets up an office 
of his own will probably have to ; 
upon his savings or on outside finan 
cial help for the first few years of hig 
practice. If he starts as a law clerk 
with a firm he will earn only a smal} 
salary—possibly about $2,500 a year, 
Beginning positions with the federal 
government pay about $3,000 a year, 

After a lawyer is established he 
may earn a few thousand dollars 4 
year, or he may make as much ag 
$100,000 a year. Probably most prac 
ticing attorneys in small or average 
cities make from $5,000 to $15,000 4 
year. Federal positions for em 
perienced lawyers pay between $8,000 
and $10,000 a year. 

Women who want to enter law must, 
in the words of a practicing woman 
attorney, expect to “work twice ag 
hard as a man.” Slowly women are 
making headway in the legal profes 
sion, but there is prejudice against 
them. 

For further information on this field 
write to the American Bar Associa 
tion, 1140 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
















































were forgery, swindling, and various 
forms of political corruption. 

There have been important changes, 
since colonial times, in methods of 
punishing criminals. Punishments in 
the early days were very harsh when 
judged by modern standards. During 
the colonial period lawbreakers were 
whipped or branded, or were held up 
to public ridicule in the stocks or 
pillory. Others were thrown into 
prisons which were only a little better 
than the dungeons of the Middle Ages. 
These places were dirty, disease-rid- 
den, and overcrowded. Young and 
old, first offenders and hardened 
criminals, were all herded together. 

Large numbers of crimes were 
punishable by the death penalty. Ex- 
ecutions were held in public and were 
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**THESE UNITED STATES'* 


LAWBREAKERS in the early days of our 
history were often punished in public 









meant to warn the onlookers against 
violating the law. In every city the 
gallows stood in a public place as 4 
warning to lawbreakers. 

Early in our history thousands of 
persons were imprisoned each year 
for not paying their debts, many of 
which were trifling in amount. The 
sheriff of New York reported in 1816, 
for example, that over half his pris 
oners had been thrown into jail for 
debts of less than $25. 

These methods of dealing with crime 
and indebtedness were needlessly cruel 
and usually unsatisfactory. No at 
tempt was made to reform the crimi- 
nals and help them live better lives. 
Those who were imprisoned for being - 
in debt were not given a chance 
earn money to repay what they owed. 

To remedy these and other undesira- 
ble conditions, many reforms were 
adopted during the years before the 
Civil War. Fines and imprisonment 
were substituted for branding, whip- 
ping, standing in the pillory, and 
other forms of colonial punishment. 
The whipping post was abolished im 
most of the states. The number of 
crimes punishable by death was re 
duced, and some states abolished the 
death penalty altogether. The prisons 
were improved. In the years that 
have followed, reforms have been made 
to try to remove the causes of crime 
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Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (a) contemptible; 2. (c) uncompli- 
mentary; 3. (d) quarrelsome; 4. (b) UDy He 
intentionally; 5. (a) lightness; 6. (c) odd; ; 
7. (b) unlimited in power; 8. (a) anxiety; # 
9. (d) evil; 10. (a) first principles. 
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